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Teaching Opportunities in 1949 


By JOHN O. NIEDERHAUSER anp 
ELISABETH PARTINGTON 


HE full impact of the postwar influx of college students 
was felt at the graduation level by the College of Edu- 


cation, Ohio State University, in 1949. A total of 840 
Seniors completed the work for their degrees, the greatest 
number to be graduated in the history of the College. Of this 
number, 98 received the degree Bachelor of Fine Arts; 11, 
Bachelor of Music; and 18, Bachelor of Occupational Therapy 
—127 graduates who are not certified and who did not wish 
or expect to teach. The group of 713 certified candidates is, 
however, far greater than that of any previous graduating class. 

Graduate study interested 62 men and women, and 36 
graduates accepted employment other than teaching. Twenty- 
five women were not available for placement because of mar- 
riage. In addition, 52 graduates were available only for 
specific locations, and seventeen were undecided about teaching. 
This makes a total of 196 men and women who were not avail- 
able for teaching in September, 1949. 

Table I lists the number of graduates of the College of 
Education for each of the past ten years (see Column 2) to- 
gether with the number wanting to teach and the percentage 
placed in teaching positions (see Columns 4 and 5). It may 
be noted that in 1949 more graduates were available than in 
any of the previous nine years and more candidates secured 
positions, although the percentage of those placed dropped to 
85 per cent compared with a percentage in the high 90’s during 
the previous four years. The figures were: 441 persons placed 
in 1949; 384, the next largest number, in 1948. 

The Division of Appointments in 1949 received calls from 
all the states except Nevada and South Dakota, and from the 
District of Columbia. The total number received was 5,678, 
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a considerable decrease from the 7,379 calls received in 1948. 
Of this number, 2,829 were from outside the state. These 
included requests for teachers from Alaska, Hawaii, Central 
and South America, and the Near East, as well as from the 
Dependents Schools Service in both Europe and the Far East. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE oF Epucation Wuo Have 
SECURED TEACHING PosITIONs IN THE Last TEN YEARS 

















G - Persons WIsHING 
JRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE 
Vesevoy vo TEACH 
GranuaTion Total Percentage Number Percentage 
Number* Not Available Available Placed 
(1) 2 (3) | (4) (5) 
bok eS ose peg 18 448 76 
ER ety 2206 hans . 439 = | 296 85 
ee eee 365 44 206 97 
8s . <<: | 347 44 | 194 97 
1944 .. ; | 251 | 42 169 go 
1945 | 306 12 269 97 
986 ....: : | 303 33 202 96 
1947 .. : 469 44 260 | 98 
ae Vase 638 41 400 96 
1949 .... 84o | 37 517 | 85 





*The graduates who complete their work during the fall quarter of any year are 
counted as graduates of the next year, for it is then that they become available for 
placement. 


A ANALYsIS of the 2,557 requests for teachers received from 
secondary schools is shown in Table II. The first column 
lists the subject or teaching field for which the call was given; 
the second column lists the number of calls for each subject as 
a major; and column three lists those which required teaching 
in one subject only. The fourth column lists the number of 
calls which required the teaching of two or more subjects. 
Columns 5, 6, 7, and 8 show the minor fields requested most 
frequently with each major subject. 

As in 1948, music ranked first this year in the number of 
requests made, with 368 calls. Of these, 318 listed music only; 
50 required the teaching of some other subject—English, in 
the greatest number of cases. With 343 requests, home eco- 
nomics again ranked second, as it did in 1948. 

Other high-school fields following music and home eco- 
nomics in the order of the number of calls received were: 
English (241), men’s physical education (226), commercial 
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subjects (196), science (163), and mathematics (143). 
the science area, general science again stood first, receiving 
almost half the calls in the science field; physics ranked second, 
biology third, and chemistry received the least number of calls. 
Of the other secondary-school requests received, industrial arts 
ranked eighth with 134 calls, and social studies were ninth with 
118 calls. Physical education for women listed 108 requests, 
and fine arts 91. The teaching of languages was called for 
71 times. Latin was most frequently requested. Although the 
requests for Spanish teachers were second to those for Latin, 
more calls were made for Spanish teachers in 1949 than in 
1948. Spanish was the only language showing an increase in 
demand over the previous year. French ranked third among 
the languages, with German still low on the list. Special edu- 
cation, with 68 calls, showed a marked decrease from the 
number of requests received in 1948. Fifty-six requests for 
library-science teachers came this year, nine fewer than those 
needed in 1948. There were 75 calls for Negro high-school 
teachers, all but three of which came from outside the state. 

Of the 2,557 calls for high-school teachers received in 
1949, Table II shows that 1,693 requests were made to fill 
positions which required the teaching of the major subject only. 
The minors most frequently demanded were English (133), 
physical education (123), science (103), social studies (87), 
mathematics (51), and Latin (38). 


‘.. total number of graduates with majors in each teach- 
ing field for the years 1948 and 1949, with the percentage 
of those placed who desired to teach, is shown in Table III. A 
sharp contrast may be noted between the number of graduates 
desiring to teach in certain fields in 1948 and in 1949, and 
between the percentages indicating the number who were able 
to obtain positions. For example, in 1948 there were 27 grad- 
uates interested in securing positions in the field of industrial 
arts, all of whom were placed. In 1949 in the same field there 
were 55 men who desired positions, slightly more than twice 
the number available the previous year. It should be pointed 
out, therefore, that although only 74.5 per cent of the avail- 
able industrial-arts teachers were able to secure positions in 
1949, it was not due to a decrease in the number of positions 
filled but rather to an increase in the number of graduates 
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TABLE III 


THe NuMBER oF Majors in Eacu FIELD, THE NUMBER INTERESTED IN 
‘TEACHING, AND THE PERCENTAGES SECURING PosITIONs, 
FOR THE YEARS 1948 AND 1949 


7 >HIN SITIONS y ‘TEACHING PosiTIoNs 
oars TEACHING Positi0 Ores TEACHING } s 











: IN 1948 s IN 1949 
‘TEACHING FIELD M ead M ox F 
| pedir Number | Percentage | ™ eager Number | Percentage 
ie 1948 Desiring | Placed} | 1% 1949 | Desiring | Placedt 
(1) Li). 1 fo) 1 te (s) | (6) | (7) 
Arts— | 
Fine | 40 23 | 100 33 | 24 | g2 
Industrial es | 100 72 55 | 74:5 
Business education | 12 10 100 32 23 | 95:7 
Distributive education | Bo 2 100 
Elementary education.. | 128 | 111 97.3 7 a | 100 
English— eee) so | 3 100 56 37,—s«| 78.4 
Speech . 30 100 2 16 | 75 
Speech and hearing | | 
therapy | 4 | 2}. aes a 
Home economics | 14 | 10 ; 100 | 7 5 100 
Languages— | 
French . | 9 | 3 | 66.7 7 4 25 
German .. oa | 2 2 50 
Latin 2 | oe I I | 100 
Spanish 8 | 4 | 75 17 14 42.9 
Mathematics 15 6 | 100 33 — 2 96.6 
Music 25 21 ; 100 | 44 | 34 94.1 
Nursing education 26 | 20 | 100 | a 16 | 100 
Dental hygiene | 3 2 | 100 
Physical education— | | | 
Men sé toe 78 §2 g8.1 | 84 64 | 79.7 
Women | 204 | %§ 100 24 | 16 81.3 
Health education | | ; | 2 | 2 | 50 
Psychology | 10 5 100 | ™m | Il | 54.6 
Science— | 
eee | 15 11 | 100 35 | 24 7 
Chemistry | 5 3 | 100 | 2 | 18 | 100 
General science { CaS) [ee 9 eS | #@ | wf 91.3 
Physics e04 3 | 100 | 14 10 | 100 
Social studies . | 101 57. | 100 | 128 76 | 72.4 


* Double majors are counted in each field. 

+ Based on the number desiring to teach. 

t¢ Includes only graduates holding the degree B.S. in Education. In addition to these, the 
School of Home Economics of the College of Agriculture graduated 39 vocational home- 
economics teachers in 1949, of whom 34 indicated their interest in teaching by register- 
ing with the Division of Appointments. The School of Home Economics reported that 
100 per cent of those available for teaching were able to secure positions. 


seeking positions that the percentage was lower than that in 
1948. The same situation may be noted in a number of the 
other subject-matter fields, as indicated in Table III; for ex- 
ample, English, Spanish, the sciences, and the social studies. 
A summarization, showing for 1948 and 1949 the differ- 
ences in the number graduating, the number desiring to teach 
of those qualified to do so, and the number accepting positions, 
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is made in the data which follow: 


1948 1949 
FURNE RRI eo es Ch i ec vide od 840 
Total degrees of Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor of 
Occupational — and Bachelor of Music...... 98 127 
"CHD QIN OP GO ib koe cK cece Sicdccnesietacmeccxs Sae 713 
ge ere er err errr . 185 196 
"WOME CONNIE ON GUNES. eck Mace cunts wuannes scusetums 400 517 
Be EP ee re ee ee ee 384 441 


Salaries offered on the secondary-school level ranged from 
$1,800 to $6,200. No one was recommended in response to 
calls for positions offering less than $2,000. On most of the 
calls listing positions paying $3,000 or more, graduate training 
and experience were required. Some beginning teachers were 
able to secure positions paying from $2,600 to $2,800, with a 
few obtaining salaries of $3,000 and more. Owing to the 
increased supply, some graduates, in order to secure employ- 
ment, had to accept positions paying as low as $2,000. 


"'' ae were 97 elementary-education majors graduated in 
1949. Of this number only 84 were available for teaching. 
It is interesting to note the change in the number of calls 
received by the Division of Appointments for elementary- 
school teachers. Table IV shows the figures for the elementary- 
school calls. There has been a steady increase in calls for 
primary teachers, with the number of requests rising from 748 
in 1947 to 821 in 1949. On the other hand, the number of 
calls for intermediate-grade teachers dropped from 712 in 
1947 to 486 in 1949. However, by checking into the figures 
in the table it will be noted that in the calls from Ohio there 
has been a decrease in both the primary and intermediate areas, 
while out-of-state requests have increased on both levels. We 
have reason to believe that the need for elementary-school 
teachers is greater than our figures show. Many school officials 
in Ohio are aware of the lack of properly trained candidates 
and have not called upon the Division of Appointments. Many 
teachers trained for high schools have been unable to secure 
positions in their own field and have been temporarily certified 
by superintendents to fill upper—elementary school vacancies. 

The total number of elementary-school calls received by 
the Division of Appointments in 1949 was 1,528. Of this 
number 630 were out-of-state calls. The largest number of 
requests (188) came from California; Michigan was next with 
126, and Illinois was third with 58. There were 15 calls for 
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Negro elementary-school teachers, four of which were made 
by Ohio schools. 

In general, the salaries for the majority of positions for 
inexperienced elementary-school teachers were between $2,000 
and $2,500. The salary range in the elementary field was 
from $1,570 to $4,440. The few calls received concerning 
opportunities which offered less than $2,000 for a beginning 
teacher failed to attract the available candidates. Those which 
offered over $3,000 required experience or special training. 


TABLE IV 


DisTRIBUTION OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CALLs FOR 1947 TO 1949 
































| In State* | OutofState*| Foreign’ Total 
Type of Calls fea oh eee ra en eee 
| 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
Kindergarten 143 54] 71 | 132 | 63 6 207 | 277 | 192 
Primary (Grades I, II, Il) 530 | E52 | 225. 1394] 33 15 | 748 | 786 | 821 
Intermediate— | | | | 
(Grades IV, V, VI) | 436 | 286 | 149 | 177 | 451 23 | 712 | 630 | 485 
Junior High— | | | | | 
(Grades VII, VIII) 9g 10 23 | 2| 16 } we] ey 2 
Building teacher-principal 21 | 10 | eH 2 | 11 21 7 
Total number 1,142 | 852 | 466 | 630 | 157 46 11,695 1,765 |1,528 














* The figures for 1947 calls were not classified according to the places from which the 
calls came. 


va 1949, the Division of Appointments received 179 
calls for administrative positions, 212 during 1948, and 
201 during 1947. The vacancies reported in 1949 were as 
follows: 





Administrative Number 

Positions of Calls 
College administration : ica, Se 
Superintendent 27 
Executive head Kee 17 
Secondary-school principal and supervisor 32 
Laboratory-school principal ; 4 
Elementary-school principal and supervisor soos, ee 
Total ere LI eee, faa dao he 


Opportunities continued to be good for beginning school 
administrators in small schools. Teaching experience and the 
Master’s degree in school administration are generally required 
of such candidates. For many of the better-paying adminis- 
trative positions in the public schools, increased demand is 
shown for persons with experience who are approaching or 
have received the doctoral degree. 
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The requests for elementary-school principals and super- 
visors offered salaries ranging from $2,000 to $5,000, and 
those for secondary-school principals and supervisors, from 
$2,000 to $8,000. Salaries for executive heads in county schools 
in Ohio ranged from $1,800 to $5,000; for superintendents, 
from $3,800 to $10,000; and for laboratory-school principals, 
from $3,500 to $7,000. The higher salaries were usually 
offered for a few of the best positions only. Salary offers for 
college administrative positions ranged from $2,000 to $7,500. 


“Ts demand for college staff members continued to fall, 
although requests for candidates with the Ph.D. degree 
were received in practically all areas of specialization. In 1948 
the Division of Appointments had received 1,736 calls for 
persons to fill college posts. In 1949 this number had fallen 
to 1,181. These requests were received from every state except 
Montana, Nevada, and South Dakota. Ohio ranked first with 
146 calls, followed by Minnesota with 117. Other high- 
ranking states in the following order were New York (110), 
Michigan (62), Pennsylvania (51), Indiana (50), Illinois and 
California (46 each), and West Virginia (44). The majority 
of college calls were in the following subjects: 


‘ Number P Number 

Subject of Calls Subject of Calls 

Critic teaching Fan 137 PUNO 55a. 30s Saka ehewedes 79 
English ‘ a at aakaer sven a Piopsieal GdceMiom: ... 2.666 cic cae 71 
Home economics sa qicratater, Se CMEIO gic cnc wnawenaweees 64 
Education Search eee ee MON. sways uses use ra yeas 44 


The salaries listed for the 1,181 college positions ranged 
from $1,500 to $8,500. The majority ranged from $2,500 to 
$4,500, with many falling in the $3,000-$4,000 range. 


, Vis division recorded 5,678 calls during 1949, the smallest 
number received since 1946. This is a considerable de- 
crease from the figures for 1947 and 1948, as the following 


2 shows: 
table sho Total Calls 


1949 : atvnce 
1948 vee 73379 
TY 79451 
Oe aioe, Aes Soease eine aac es 5,565 
1941.. . sees 35457 
1940 ids aporbhe ates catatee en aaa 
1936 ee 1,908 


[Continued ¢ on page 84) 











Investigations in Teacher Supply 
and Demand Reported in 1949 


By R. H. ELIASSEN ann EARL W. ANDERSON 


HE most extensive and thorough study of teacher sup- 
ply and demand reported in 1949 was that made on a 


nation-wide basis by Maul, under the auspices of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and the National Commission on Education and Professional 
Standards (33). Four other studies of national scope were 
reported (16, 17, 21)—one covering only industrial arts (21, 
22). Ten covered individual states (4, 5, 6, 10, 16, 27, 41, 475 
50, 51). Three were reported from college placement offices 
(36, 37, 38). The emphasis in many of the reports was on 
discovering techniques for remedying the serious shortage of 
elementary-school teachers and the growing surplus in the 
secondary schools (5, 10, 12, 14, 23, 26, 27, 28, 33, 34, 40, 41, 
46, 53). Estimates of teacher supply and need during the next 
eight to twelve years were frequent (5, 13, 14, 16, 34, 42, 46). 
As usual, attention was called to causes of the present situation. 

The universal need in 1949 was for more elementary- 
school teachers. In general, the increase in the number of such 
teachers being prepared did not keep pace with the expanding 
need. The situation improved in some states but became worse 
in others. Kindergarten and nursery-school teachers were re- 
ported in demand by twenty-three investigators. Needs for 
administrators in the elementary schools (34, 36) and for 
teachers in junior colleges were greater than in recent years. 
There was unusual emphasis upon the need for men teach- 
ers, especially in the elementary schools (12, 34, 40, 54). 

In the secondary-school teaching fields there was a sur- 
plus in most of the academic areas and in some of the special 
fields. Individual investigators found shortages in the fol- 
lowing subjects or areas: business education (25, 45), girls’ 
physical education (33, 36), home economics (6, 33, 36), Latin 
(31), library science (33), mathematics (36), music (12, 13), 
principals and supervisors (34, 36), science (55), and speech 
correction (38). Oversupply was reported in English (15, 33), 
foreign languages (36), industrial arts (36), men’s physical 
education (15, 33, 44), and in the social studies (15, 33). 


66 
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Gerbracht found supply approximating demand in industrial 
arts, with wide variations among states (21, 22). 

California was preparing almost twice as many secondary- 
as elementary-school teachers in 1949, although the demand 
for the latter was three times that for the former (47). In 
Virginia nearly four-fifths of those preparing to teach were in 
secondary education, but the ratio of elementary- to secondary- 
school positions was 2.5 to 1 (53). Florida reported that 
almost 75 per cent of the new teachers in that state would be in 
the elementary schools (50). Forty-seven per cent of students 
at Hunter College, polled in 1948, planned to teach (26). A 
20—per cent increase in the number of scholarships granted in 
state teachers’ colleges was reported in Illinois (48). A five- 
year program to provide an adequate supply of teachers for the 
elementary schools of Connecticut called for an active recruit- 
ment program and specialized courses for teachers and former 
teachers (10, 27). 

Clifford estimated that one teacher in ten in Michigan was 
not qualified for teaching (g). Benjamin Fine warned that two 
million children were suffering an impairment in schooling 
from one hundred thousand emergency teachers (17). Accord- 
ing to the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the proportion of teachers on emergency certificates 
during the year 1948-49 varied from 37 per cent in Alabama 
to I.3 per cent in Rhode Island (52). 

Fowlkes noted the danger that our children will become 
the victims of mass-production education unless this shortage 
can be met adequately (19). Kiplinger reported that the pro- 
portion of children attending private schools has increased 
recently to ten per cent (29). Scott considered the fact that 
less than one-seventh of our teachers were men to be extremely 
serious, especially since the typical boy’s father spends so little 
time with him (40). 

Causes for the current situation, as listed by several investi- 
gators, included: inadequate salaries (6, 1%) 1% TH 10-46) 
28, 55), too heavy teaching-loads (13), discouraging social 
restrictions on teachers (13, 22), teachers’ low prestige (12), 
continued low standards of preparation and certification of 
teachers (13), unsuitable living conditions in many rural school 
districts (13, 28, 37), lack of challenge or attractiveness in 
teaching (19, 24), and inadequate teaching facilities (13, 55). 
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= Census Bureau predicted an increase in elementary- 
school enrollment from 18,269,000 in 1947 to 26,594,000 
in 1957, when the peak will be reached, and a decrease in 
secondary-school enrollment from 6,277,000 in 1947 to 
6,045,000 in 1952, with an increase by 1960 to 8,122,000. The 
increase in total school enrollment between 1947 and 1960 was 
estimated at 9,545,000. Stinnett estimated the average annual 
demand for elementary-school teachers at 103,339 for the next 
ten years. He noted that in 1947-48 only 19,964 were pre- 
pared. He predicted a surplus of 100,000 secondary-school 
teachers by 1953 (46). 

The Phi Delta Kappan anticipated that by 1955 at least 23 
per cent more first-grade teachers would be needed; that at the 
peak load in 1957 about 35 per cent more elementary-school 
teachers would be required; and that by 1963 there would be 
about 30 per cent more high-school pupils than there were in 
1949 (14). Bowers predicted a 1956 public-school enrollment 
in Ohio approximately double that of 1946 (5). Shanner saw 
a 46—per cent increase in the number of elementary-school 
pupils between 1947 and 1957 (42). Eliott predicted an 
increase of 20 per cent in elementary enrollment and 52 per 
cent in secondary enrollment in Colorado between 1949 and 


1961 (16). 


UGGESTIONs for improving the present supply-demand sit- 
uation included the following: 


Present the facts of teacher supply and demand clearly to prospective 
teachers (32). 

Develop better techniques for determining the need for teachers (39). 
Increase the attractiveness of teaching positions (41). 

Develop scholarship programs (8, 41). 

Guide prospective secondary-school teachers into elementary educa- 
tion (41). 

Study possibilities of a single curriculum qualifying prospective teachers 
for both elementary and secondary schools (8, 41). 

Utilize the National Teachers Examinations for screening pur- 
poses (43). 

Make teacher-education courses more realistic by relating them more 
closely to teaching situations (6). 

Develop effective apprentice-teacher programs (41, 43). 

Set up re-training programs for surplus secondary-school teachers to 
prepare them for the elementary schools (5). 

Study carefully the loads of teachers (6). 
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Examine the entire teaching profession: salaries, living conditions, 
public relations, and recruitment practices (28). 

Pay higher salaries to teachers (6, 12, 13, 17, 19, 24, 28, 55). 
Improve the status of teachers in the community (23). 

Provide single salary schedules for elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers (23). 

Pay men higher salaries than women in order to attract more men 
into the profession (40). 

Develop programs of awards for teaching in the elementary schools 
(41). 

Provide adequate housing, especially in rural areas (37). 

Remove barriers to the employment of married women teachers (8). 
Improve classrooms and increase their number (23). 

Vote for adequate support of the schools (19). 

Make certain that the right kinds of people are elected to our boards 
of education (19). 


Lafferty stated that “there are a lot of people of the type 
teaching needs most who have little desire to cast their lot with 
an occupation about which they know so little.” He pleads that 
more information be made available regarding the teaching 
profession and its opportunities (30). Carmany thought that 
teachers could help by securing materials on the profession of 
teaching for high-school pupils, by being alert to scholarship 
opportunities for prospective teachers, by acquainting lay 
groups with the needs, by stimulating Future Teachers of 
America groups, by allowing high-school students to do cadet 
teaching, and by including a unit on teaching in the senior 
social-studies course (7). Fox and Richey reported that college 
students have a high regard for their public-school teachers and 
for public-school teaching, but are not given enough opportu- 
nity in high school seriously to consider choosing teaching as 
a profession (20). 

Reports of teacher supply and demand published in 1949 
revealed that the serious shortage of elementary-school teachers 
was continuing and probably will continue for several years, 
but that there was a growing oversupply in many high-school 
areas which probably will become definitely greater during the 
next few years. Concern for securing an optimum supply is 
evident in the literature. The Arizona Teacher-Parent reports 
that the schools of Provo, Utah, have had waiting lists of avail- 
able teachers throughout the war and postwar period (50). 
Teacher participation in policy making and community concern 
for teacher welfare are given as reasons for this situation. 
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M : NueE Institute for Teachers of Mathematics, sponsored by 


the Association of Teachers of Mathematics of New Eng- 


land, will be held at Tufts College August 22-29, 1950. The 
program will include addresses by leading mathematicians and 
discussion groups on methods of teaching. Further information 
may be obtained from Janet S. Height, Wakefield High School, 
Wakefield, Massachusetts. 











A Classified System of 
Student Employment 


By ARTHUR J. TER KEURST 


EVERAL years ago Southern Illinois Normal University 
attempted to set up a classified system of student employ- 
ment. The first step necessary was a survey of the types 

of position available and the training and experience desired of 
the worker in each one. Positions fell into four general classes: 
instructional and laboratory assistance; subtechnical and sub- 
managerial service; clerical service; and buildings, grounds, and 
auxiliary-enterprise service. The first class included upperclass 
or graduate-student workers capable of assisting an instructor, 
particularly in laboratory work. The second class comprised 
student employees who were not so far advanced academically 
as the first class but possessed special skills or abilities which 
they could exercise under the general direction of their super- 
visors. The third class was made up of the clerical workers who 
had not had sufficient training and experience to assume respon- 
sibility for office routines. The final class comprised janitors, 
watchmen, cafeteria helpers, and unskilled workers. The 
majority of the student employees were in the last two classes. 

As a means of encouraging efficiency and developing respon- 
sibility in student employees, certain rules and regulations were 
suggested to the various supervisors. First, an annual increment 
of five cents an hour was awarded for each year of successful 
experience, success being defined as average or above-average 
general efficiency. It had been found that the hope of the 
annual increment considerably reduced turnover and transfer 
from one field of activity to another since, when a transfer was 
made, the student employee usually began again at base pay. 
Second, the base pay varied from 30 cents to 50 cents an hour, 
depending on the skill and ability of the student employee. 
Third, a scholastic average of C or above was required. Failure 
to maintain such an average results in a reduction of the scho- 
lastic work load. 

As a further means of encouraging efficiency, a rating scale 
was devised on which the supervisor rated the student employee 
with respect to a number of characteristics, such as neatness, 
promptness, dependability, courtesy, perseverance, initiative, 
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and general efficiency. The student employee was given a copy 
of this rating, along with suggestions for improving his work. 

The administrative procedure for operating this system is 
rather simple. When a vacancy is reported by a supervisor, the 
dean of men, who is in charge of student employment, sends 
several likely candidates for the position to the supervisor. So 
far as possible, the applicants are matched to the positions with 
respect to abilities, skills, interests, and experience. When the 
selection has been made, applications for work authorizations 
are in turn sent to the dean of men, who approves the selection, 
the rate of pay, and the hours of employment, and to the busi- 
ness manager, who approves the application with respect to 
availability of funds in the departmental budget. 


Lo question may be raised in what ways a classified system 
of student employment conduces to efficiency. A classified 
system encourages high morale by making definite provisions 
for employment. The students know what paid positions are 
available, and the rate and hours of employment. Wages are 
not paid for work not authorized by the university. Conse- 
quently, numerous opportunities still remain by which students 
may express their school spirit and build up the morale of the 
college with no financial incentive. 

The question whether a student should be given the oppor- 
tunity to work his way through college is definitely one to be 
decided by the dean of men, who should be well enough 
acquainted with various prospective student employees to know 
which ones actually need the money, and are therefore entitled 
to preference in the assignment to vacant positions. 

Loafing on the job and exploitation of the student by the 
supervisor are admittedly not entirely eliminated by the classi- 
fied system. It is very difficult to allocate to each department 
or office a budget so accurately estimated that no loafing, on the 
one hand, or overwork, on the other, will result. However, the 
use of the rating scale in the classified system of student employ- 
ment should help to correct the habits of loafing and general 
inefficiency. In cases where the student employee believes that 
he is being exploited, he can appeal to a personnel dean. 

A classified system of student employment lessens admin- 
istrative difficulties. Skillful supervision by the person in charge 

[Continued on page 84] 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Different Kind of Conference 


HE conference entitled “Frustration Limited,” held 
recently at the University School, was a noteworthy 
event. It was sponsored and conducted by students in 
Education 533 and 534 (The Theory and Practices in Second- 
ary-School Teaching). It was planned and conducted by the 
Central Planning Committee for the course, which includes one 
student from each section. 

The primary purpose of the conference was to contribute 
to the professional preparation of Seniors in the College of 
Education who expect to be teaching next year. Planning began 
in the fall quarter, when some four hundred letters were sent 
to graduates of the College who were in their first year of 
secondary-school teaching. These teachers were asked to list 
the problems that they had faced on the job. From the prob- 
lems listed by the respondents the agenda of the conference 
were constructed. 

The conference opened with a general session, at which 
there were brief addresses explaining its purposes and planned 
procedures, and four short dramatizations of situations faced by 
teachers. This was followed by meetings of discussion groups. 

The problems that had been listed most frequently by first- 
year teachers fell into three areas: student-teacher relation- 
ships; theory versus practicality; and administrative prob- 
lems, including teaching subjects without previous college 
training in them, lack of equipment, scheduling, and finding 
time for planning. There were three or four discussion groups 
of about fifteen members each for each of these three areas. 
The chairman and recorder of each group were undergradu- 
ates. A beginning teacher was assigned as consultant to each 
group; teachers with limited experience were selected because 
it was believed that they would be psychologically closer to 
undergraduates than more experienced persons. 

Each group discussed problems in its area for more than an 
hour. Many questions were asked the consultants and answered 
on the basis of their experience. There was plenty of free give- 
and-take. 
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After the group meetings, there was a general session, at 
which a panel consisting of one representative from each group 
summarized the conclusions of the groups. About a dozen such 
conclusions were listed by the panel and discussed from the 
floor. The conference closed with a brief evaluation by an 
outsider and brief concluding remarks. 

The conclusions reached by the conference groups are not 
notable in themselves; nearly everything in them has been said 
many times. Much more important than the conclusions are 
the method by which they were reached and the general spirit 
of the discussion. The method was that of a free exchange of 
views and experiences among students planning to be teachers 
and teachers who had recently been students. There is no 
doubt that principles or generalizations arrived at in this way 
have much greater significance than the same ones “learned” 
from a book or a professor’s lecture. 

The discussion was characterized by the genuine desire of 
the participants to learn the truth and to meet needs rather 
than to win arguments. There was a minimum of argument 
for its own sake. The tone of the conference was realistic and 
down-to-earth without being cynical, pessimistic, or reactionary. 
It was characterized by genuine idealism, but an idealism 
rooted in reality. Participation in the conference was an exhila- 
rating educational experience. 

The students who planned and carried through this con- 
ference and those who assisted them are to be congratulated 
on a noteworthy achievement. It is safe to say that those who 
took part learned more about the problems of the beginning 
teacher than they had ever learned during any comparable 
amount of time spent in class. It is a pleasure to report that 
plans are under way for a similar conference next year which 
will provide for even more effective participation by members. 
This is something to look forward to. RHLE. 


HE Fourth Annual Conference on Mental Hygiene and 

Problems of Exceptional Children, to be held at Syracuse 
University May 12-13, 1950, will stress the prevention of 
maladjustment. Mental health will be discussed from the 
clinical, sociological, and anthropological points of view. 
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HEMPHILL, Joun K. Situational Factors in Leadership. Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1949. xii-+-136 pp. 
(Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, No. 32). 

This monograph is refreshingly different from the usual study which 
attempts to discover the characteristics of effective leadership. Hemphill is 
equally concerned with the situation, and one of his main contributions is the 
development of methods for describing the dimensions of the group led. 

Data were secured by carefully devised questionnaires from persons who 
reported on some group to which they had belonged. Items are included as 
to the composition of the group, the leader’s relation to the group, the ade- 
quacy of his behavior, and the frequency with which he engaged in some 70 
types of behavior. The final sample includes 500 reports, that is, 500 groups. 

The groups are analyzed as to 15 dimensions such as viscidity, homo- 
geneity, flexibility, and permeability. Some of these are quite ingenious and, 
while the names seem formidable, the definitions make sense. The responses 
were coded on a five-point scale for each item contributing to each dimension 
in order to derive a total score for the group in a given dimension. Reliability 
was checked by having a second person code a random sample of 100 groups, 
and correlations between the two coders are fairly high for most of the dimen- 
sions, ranging from .53 to .g5. Fortunately, many intercorrelations between 
dimensions are low. 

The criterion is developed from respondents’ estimates of the leader’s 
quality and somewhat projective estimates of the group’s judgment of the 
leader’s quality. Two of the dimensions have considerable validity (around 
.50) with this criterion, namely viscosity (the tendency for the group to func- 
tion as a unit) and hedonic tone. 

The behavior of leaders is likewise correlated with the adequacy criterion. 
The important behaviors appear to be advancing the purposes of the group, 
setting the pace, and adding to members’ security. Some of the items more 
conventionally listed as important leadership characteristics do not appear in 
the present study, for example, ability to make quick decisions. The conclu- 
sion appears warranted that a leader’s greatest function is to make group 
membership a satisfying experience and to facilitate united action. There is 
also an implication of the desirability of selecting leaders with reference to the 
demands of the situation in which they are to lead rather than seeking persons 
who could be good leaders in any situation. 

The monograph has more originality than the usual one in this field, 
particularly in the formulation of the group dimensions. These dimensions 
may have other uses in social psychology outside the field of leadership. The 
treatment has admirable conciseness, which saves the reader’s time but, none 
the less, gives adequate information. It is hoped that the writer will continue 
to explore this field, perhaps with more intensive techniques such as inter- 
views. For persons doing research in the field of leadership, this monograph 


is required reading. 
q g Harotp E. Burtr 
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AvERILL, Lawrence A. The Psychology of the Elementary School Child. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1949. x-+459 pp. 

This volume, in its general discussion and phraseology, appears to be 
directed to the practicing classroom teacher. However, it may be equally useful 
as a textbook for a course in child psychology in the professional preparation of 
teachers, as a parallel reference work in such courses, and as a general reference 
for child-study workers, elementary-school principals and supervisors, and par- 
ents interested in co-ordinating their guidance with the work of the school. 

The major feature contributing to the practical usefulness of the book is 
its central emphasis upon the child from six to twelve years of age, a relatively 
neglected period of development in many volumes but of major concern to 
teachers. A consistent and wholesome emphasis upon school children as indi- 
viduals, aimed at aiding the reader to understand the causative nature of 
behavior, is also noteworthy. 

Each of the sixteen chapters is introduced with a series of thought-provok- 
ing characterizations under the subtitle “Some Children to Identify in Your 
Room,” followed by a brief “General Orientation.” Both of these are designed 
to facilitate comprehensive reading. “Pertinent Questions for Discussion,” at 
the end of each chapter, should aid the reader in summarizing major ideas. 
The careful avoidance of involved or unnecessarily technical terminology is an 
asset in terms of expected readers. While the references following each chapter 
would be more useful if annotated, they are carefully selected. 

Additional assets are the simple, direct topic headings, the reproductions 
of children’s drawings in Chapter IX, “Juvenile Aesthetics,” and accompany- 
ing interpretations, the fair and clear summary of research on constancy of the 
intelligence quotient (page 289), and the well-balanced presentation through- 
out of the relationship of academic intelligence to its matrix in the trait 


constellation. 
Lowry W. Harpinc 


Symonps, Percivat M. Adolescent Fantasy. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. xli+397 pp. 

Because of an interest in the possibilities of Murray’s thematic apper- 
ception method for a penetrating study of adolescent personality, the author 
of the book under discussion worked out criteria for the selection of pictures 
suitable for studying the fantasies of adolescents. He was able to secure grants 
to pay a well-known artist to draw 42 pictures to his specifications. The 
pictures were presented individually to an experimental group of 40 normal 
adolescent boys and girls in the junior and senior high schools of Surburban 
City. The book consists of a discussion of the relation of these picture-stories 
to many other kinds of data about these 40 boys and girls. Two of the cases 
are discussed at considerable length. 

This book will interest the teacher in several respects: it reproduces 
42 pictures of normal children in useful form; it presents very clearly written 
case studies; and it points out the limitations as well as the usefulness of the 
picture-story method. 

Teachers will find much technical material and many tables of data which 
will seem to be more meaningful to research workers than to themselves. They 
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should not, however, discard the book for this reason, for it is written in such a 
way as not to depend upon these technical materials in order to be significant. 
Emity L. StocpILu 


Fepper, Rutu. Guiding Homeroom and Club Activities. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. xix-++467 pp. 

This book places emphasis on the necessity and importance of continuous 
group experiences in the democratic way of life. ‘The book describes a home 
room and two school clubs from their first meeting of the year through their 
evaluation of the year’s experience. The role of the adult and his means of 
working with the group are analyzed, and the work of the boys and girls is 
reported in some detail. 

In the preface the author states: 

The aim of this book is not to write a philosophical statement or to reiterate a series 
of programs that can be taken over in toto by some reader and inflicted on a homeroom or 
club. It is not the presentation of a quantitative survey or the statistical analysis of mate- 
rial about adolescents that the author has gathered by means of the techniques described. 
Nor has she attempted to write an exhaustive history of some individuals in these groups. 
These emphases were discarded in favor of a description and analysis of the group process, 
by which is meant the interpersonal relationship within a group. Here are described the 
dynamics out of which group programs evolve. 


. . . . . > . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


The description attempted here is a relatively new way of writing. It is a method 
that has its difficulties and its pitfalls (pages ix—x). 


In the opinion of the reviewer, the book is a narrative report of a labora- 
tory experience and should not be read as a scientific report. It is regrettable, 
and at the same time a sad commentary on secondary education, that work 
with groups of children on problems must be a function of the home-room 
and club-activities program rather than the basis of real learning and a respected 
part of the school’s curricular program. What relationship, if any, these home- 
room and club activities may have had to the curriculum of their respective 
schools is questionable. However, this book should have some value to teachers 
new to home-room and club problems, as well as to students just entering the 


field of education. — 
KENNETH ARISMAN 


Jones, ANNa May. Leisure Time Education, New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1946. xvili-+-236 pp. 

This book will be useful in the hands of school club leaders, activities 
co-ordinators, and supervisors of general instruction. Principals will find it 
worth putting on their reference shelf. 

Theoretically at least, the culture of societies has been developed by those 
members freed from toil for cultivation of the finer arts of living. The flower- 
ing civilizations of Thebes, Alexandria, Corinth, Athens, Carthage, Rome, and 
Paris were watered by sweat from the labor of many; the blossoms arranged 
and gathered by the few. The machine age, with its forty-hour week, has 
somehow failed to produce comparable achievements despite emancipation of 
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the many from toil. Ironically, the resulting leisure has itself become a prob- 
lem. The worthy use of leisure time has not been taught successfully through 
an education also organized on the industrial plan. 

Miss Jones, recognizing the importance of the school’s responsibility for 
discovering students’ special interests, developing hobby skills, and promoting 
attitudes of enjoyment of constructive avocational pursuits, has performed a 
real service to those interested in meeting that responsibility. Her book, based 
on more than sixteen years of experience in educational and vocational guid- 
ance of boys and girls in New York City, is an efficient, readable guide. 

Included in the book are sample discussion outlines, analyses of relation- 
ships between leisure-time activities and specific school subjects, suggestions for 
after-school activities and co-ordination with community agencies. The 
chapter on administering a program of leisure-time education is a practical 
discussion with many worth-while suggestions. ‘The bibliography is unusually 


complete, arranged by topics, and annotated. 
_— 8 7 Lowry W. Harpinc 


Aumy, MiLuiz Corinne. Children’s Experiences Prior to First Grade and 
Success in Beginning Reading. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1949. vilit++-124 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University 
Contributions to Education, No. 954). 

This study, based on data collected in five first grades in three schools in 
Elmont, New York, presents evidence that a child’s success in learning to read 
is directly related to the number and quality of his experiences with reading 
before entering first grade. Interviews with parents, interviews with children, 
teachers’ judgments, and reading and intelligence tests were used as means of 
securing information. Sketches of individual children indicate the variety of 
factors which contribute to or tend to hinder successful accomplishment in 
reading, despite many pre-school reading experiences. These sketches and the 
last three pages of the book, which offer suggestions for an effective program 


of beginning reading, are interesting. a 
UE SWALES 


Fuess, CLaupE M., anp BasForp, Emory S. Unseen Harvests: a Treasury of 
Teaching. New York: Macmillan Company, 1947. xx-+678 pp. 

“We trust that Unseen Harvests may be consulted not only for diversion 
but even for inspiration,” say the editors in their Foreword. For anyone who 
thinks back to his own schooldays or is engaged in teaching, their first hope 
should be realized; for those who take the profession of teaching seriously, 
both should be achieved in good measure. 

It is obvious that long hours of reading, thoughtful consideration, and 
great interest went into the selection of the contents. Represented are famous 
teachers such as Bliss Perry, essayists such as Lamb, philosophers such as 
Santayana, humorists such as Max Beerbohm. Famous school episodes were 
chosen from Of Human Bondage, Nicholas Nickleby, and other sources. Poems 
are selected from a range wide enough to include Dante, Kipling, Arnold— 
and Arthur Guiterman. The emphasis in the choice of selections, apparent 
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but not obtrusive, has been upon the literary rather than the professional aspect 
of teaching, which is entirely appropriate for a volume of its purpose. The 
point of view throughout is consistent with the classical tradition. 

The following examples and excerpts, emphasizing the humorous note and 
quoted because such an emphasis makes brevity possible, may give some idea 
of the contents. 

“University Days,” from My Life and Hard Times, by James Thurber, 
in addition to its particular interest to Ohio State supporters, carries a humor- 
ously penetrating note on good teaching and an inevitable jab at the academic 
“prowess” of footballers (pages 33-37). 

Of some significance to college teachers are the words of George Herbert 
Palmer, quoted from The Ideal Teacher: ‘The teacher’s task is not primarily 
the acquisition of knowledge, but the impartation of it—an entirely different 
matter. . . . One who is interested in laying hold on wisdom is likely to 
become a scholar. And while no doubt it is well for a teacher to be a fair 
scholar—I have known several such—that is not the main thing. What con- 
stitutes the teacher is the passion to make scholars; and again and again it 
happens that the great scholar has no such passion whatever” (page 563). 

And from Horace Dutton Taft’s Memoirs and Opinions on “Parents,” is 
related the story of the college president who telegraphed an overly concerned 
mother “Satisfaction guaranteed or we return the boy” (page 521); of the 
father, indignant at his son’s expulsion for gambling, who wrote “If a boy is 
not going to learn at school the evils of dishonesty, immorality, and gambling, 
where will he learn them?” (page 522); of the senior at Yale who confided 
in his chum, “You know, Billy, there is a great deal of clandestine good read- 


ing going on on this campus?” (page 523). ee 


Organs, Jacos S. “Report on the Number of Teachers to Be Prepared oy 
the Four City Colleges for the Various New York City License Positions for 
the Five-Year Period 1949-1954.” New York: Committee on Coordination 
of Teacher Education, College of the City of New York, 1949. 74 pp. 

This study represents a systematic attempt to determine by the application 
of various criteria the numbers of teachers who will be needed for different 
license categories in the public schools of New York City during the next five 
years. Factors such as the predicted birth rate, current vacancies, and antic- 
ipated vacancies resulting from retirements, resignations, deaths, dismissals, and 
leaves of absence are used as bases for predicting that 11,200 new teachers will 
be needed in the period 1949-54. Estimates of need for the various types 
of license positions, namely, kindergarten, elementary-school, junior—high 
school, senior—high school teachers, and teachers of classes for the handicapped, 
are corrected in accordance with the number of teachers already licensed who 
are not yet appointed to positions, the estimated number of teachers who will 
be recruited from agencies other than the four city colleges of New York, the 
number of students preparing to teach in the city colleges at present, and the 
number of prospective teachers now preparing to teach who will not enter the 
teaching profession or will] fail to pass the examination for a New York City 
license. 
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For those concerned with the preparation of teachers, this study suggests 
ways in which institutions of teacher education in a particular area may co- 
operatively engage in long-term planning in developing programs of recruit- 


ment, selection, and placement of teachers. Linptey J. Stizes 


McKinney, Frep. Psychology of Personal Adjustment. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. xi-+-752 pp. 

This is a revision of an earlier book by the same title which has had wide- 
spread use in the teaching of college mental-hygiene and orientation classes. 
The addition of an entire new chapter, ‘““Development of Personality,” and a 
number of new cases, as well as a rearrangement of the previous material, 
differentiates the two editions. 

The author intends the book for use with students early in their college 
careers, even before they have taken a general course in psychology. He points 
out that the chapters are so arranged that they may be taken in the order that 
best suits the teacher using the textbook, since each chapter is a unit in itself. 
There are sixteen chapters and over 700 pages in the book; however, the 
large amount of case material and the easy style of the book make it possible 
for it to be covered within a semester, although it is a little crowded for use in 
the quarter plan of school organization. Omission of a chapter or two from 
class discussion would take care of this difficulty, since the nature of the book 
is such that the instructor can be reasonably certain that self-interest will 
prompt his students to read the entire volume, even though it is not assigned. 

Mr. McKinney knows college students. He can speak to them both in 
personal contact and from the printed page. As a result, his book is interest- 
ing, practical, sensible. The illustrations that accompany the text are unusually 
to the point. Students will find the pictures of the same individuals under 
varying emotional conditions and in various postures vivid supplementations 
of the points made in the accompanying text. 

Mr. McKinney has given us an eminently practical book. The sugges- 
tions he makes for changing individual behavior are such that the student does 
not feel them to be “‘preachy” or vague. He can know, upon reading them, 
exactly how to proceed to become the person he wants to become, if he is 
willing to attempt the change. One of the most powerful things that can be 
said for the book is that it seems to have the facility for motivating actual 
student behavior. 

Many books on mental hygiene stop with presenting pictures of mal- 
adjusted individuals. This book gives a number of cases illustrating effective 
adjustment. Mr. McKinney is also to be commended for his wholesome chap- 
ters on adjustment in the field of affectionate relationships and sex. Without 
becoming sensational, he answers many of the $64 questions which students 
have long had to solve without help from their elders or their textbooks. 

On the negative side, many readers will feel that there is an excessive 
number of reference works for use of beginning students. Some 1,400 titles 
of books and articles are included, all of them relevant but representing a wide 
range of technicality. While most of them are directly referred to in the text, 
the constant insertion of parenthetical numbers tends to interrupt the flow of 
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the presentation, and so to defeat its own purpose to some extent. 
Written as this book is from the practical side, rather than the academic, 
it cannot quite be judged from conventional textbook standpoints. In spite of 


this, however, it presents more of the research in the field of personality than 


do most of the books in the field. es 


Rupo.r, KatHLeEen Brapy. The Effect of Reading Instruction on Achieve- 
ment in Eighth Grade Social Studies. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1949. vi+72-+12 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 945). 

In this volume, Mrs. Rudolf reports on the technical aspects of her disser- 
tation. Her thesis is that reading is a social problem and that each teacher has 
a responsibility for providing guidance in the types of reading required 
by his subject. 

“The experimental and the control groups each consisted of eighth grade 
pupils in session in three Rochester, New York, public high schools.” There 
were thirteen classes in all—six experimental and seven control. Miss 
Rudolf assembled a very adequate résumé of study skills which were reported 
in the literature, either through research or on the basis of expert opinion, as 
applying to the reading in the social-studies field. She utilized these skills in 
the experimental group, guiding the children very carefully in mastery and 
use of them. 

The control pupils were taught by experienced social-studies teachers who 
followed their usual procedures and the same course of study that was used 
with the experimental group. This consisted of units and the “solution of a 
series of suggested problem questions.” There were also the usual supple- 
mentary books, activities, maps, and library reference work. 

There were several tests administered to both groups, including the 
Thorndike-Lorge Reading Test, the Cooperative Test Service Social Studies 
Test, the Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills, and the Cooperative Test 
Service Contemporary Affairs Test for High School Classes. These children 
had also had the Kuhlmann-Anderson Group Intelligence Test. 

The book contains a detailed discussion of the data and their significance. 
It would seem that the complete data are here available for a statistical investi- 
gation of this research. 

The findings are of interest and value. Some of those that would be of 
interest to teachers are the following: 


1. The experimental group made significant gains in knowledge, study skills, 
and reading comprehension in the field of social studies. 

. These gains exceeded those made by the contro] groups. As a matter of fact, 
the mean score achieved “by the experimental classes on the City Term-End 
Examination was 10.6 score points higher than that of the control group.” 

3. “All of the experimental classes made marked gains in study skills, whereas 

both control slow classes actually incurred losses.” 

4. “The reading gains made by the experimental classes were not only retained 

but increased during the second term.” 


The implications in this study are very carefully stated, and they can be 


N 
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summarized by saying that adequate guidance, not only in the materials to 
be used in the social-studies field but also in the development of more adequate 


study skills and reading habits, does pay dividends, for the immediate period 
and on a long-term basis. 
Witpa RosEBROooK 


Teaching Opportunities in 1949 
[Continued from page 65 | 


The Division of Appointments assisted 605 candidates to 
secure employment in the various types of positions in 1949, as 
compared with 610 who were given assistance in 1948. Cre- 
dentials were sent to 8,381 prospective employers to help them 
evaluate candidates being considered for their positions. A 
total of 3,759 interviews were held with students, faculty 
members, alumni, and employing officials. These interviews 
concerned teaching opportunities, qualifications of candidates, 


salary trends, revision of credentials on file, and other data. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 3] 


A Classified System of 
Student Employment 
[Continued from page 74 | 


of student employment prevents the likelihood of indiscriminate 
assignment to positions, regardless of the student’s ability. Like- 
wise, excessive turnover is reduced by the promise of the annual 
increment in the rate of pay. Inequality in pay is eliminated by 
the use of a salary system which establishes universal base pay 
for given positions, plus increments for efficiency and experience. 
The same pay is given for the same amount or quality of work 
regardless of the department in which the work is performed. 
The classified system of student employment in colleges is 
an outgrowth of the policy of the National Youth Administra- 
tion of assisting needy students. Such a system mitigates and 
often eliminates many of the undesirable characteristics of 
student employment and in addition offers a number of advan- 
tages that an informal system does not present. —_[vol. xxIX, No. 3] 





